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FEUDAL TIMES IN VENEZUELA 

By Professor A. S. PEARSE 

UNIVERSITY OF WISCONSIN 

VENEZUELA has lately excited considerable newspaper 
interest and gained a rather unsavory reputation in the 
United States on account of its supposed pro-German sympa- 
thies. There have been rumors of submarine bases on the 
Venezuelan coast, of the proposed sale of an island to Germany, 
and other more or less wild tales. During the past summer 
the writer spent six weeks in Venezuela and was surprised to 
find that ninety-nine per cent, of the people were heartily in 
sympathy with the United States and the allies in their war 
against Germany. He became well acquainted with members 
of the president's family and heard President Gomez express 
his views on various matters of state, both foreign and domes- 
tic. This article attempts to give a true picture of conditions 
as they exist in Venezuela. If we are going to have business 
and political relations with South America, we must begin by 
understanding the conditions, customs and ideals in the coun- 
tries with which we deal. 

Venezuela is a beautiful mountainous country with great 
natural advantages. The mighty Orinoco drains the greater 
part of its area. There are fine grazing lands, fertile planta- 
tions and valuable mineral resources. Its three million people 
are intelligent, courteous, hospitable and good natured. Cara- 
cas, the capital, is a beautiful city nestling in a great natural 
bowl surrounded by mountains. This city is the most " stylish " 
the writer has ever visited. People are extremely well dressed. 
Every clerk carries a riding crop when he goes abroad in the 
evening. 

All this fair country is owned by General Juan B. Gomez. 
To be sure, General Gomez does not have the actual title to all 
its estates, but his will is* absolute and he may confiscate what 
he wishes at any time. He gained Venezuela, like the feudal 
barons of old, because he was and is the strongest man in it. 
When he retires the country will not be handed over to his son, 
nor to any one who may be elected president — unless this suc- 
cessor is a strong man. Castro was a strong man and a brave 
one. Gomez was the trusted commander of the army that made 
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his government possible. When Castro's wild and erratic be- 
havior compelled him to flee, Gomez took over the country by 
a " bloodless revolution." 

Gomez was elected president (every one of the little coun- 
tries in Central America and the upper half of South America 
has a perfect form of government, on paper, and the laws are 
punctiliously observed, on paper). But having spent his days 
as a rancher and soldier, Gomez had no taste for an office- 
holder's life. He therefore appointed another man to wind the 
presidential red tape. Venezuela now has an " acting presi- 
dent," who does the administrative work, and a " president 
elect," who tells him what to do. This shows how much power 
Juan B. Gomez has. It also shows that Gomez is no weakling 
who received his inheritance from a proud but incompetent 
parent. Nor was he elected president because he could make 
a good stump speech; nor because he hired a big newspaper. 
His political machine was built of soldiers. 
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Under the present administration the people of Venezuela 
are better off than they have ever been before. On this account 
Gomez is generally respected and admired by his retainers. 
One of the general's hobbies, which he preaches constantly, is 
that every one must work — and in a real "manana" country 
such an idea is revolutionary. Some of the old regime, who lay 
in soft berths as office-holders during Castro's time, are grum- 
bling at home in amazed discontent, but people generally are 
rather pleased with the new order. One who works is now 
sure of some reward. 

General Gomez is also liked because he has in general been 
just in regard to property and family rights. Though confis- 
cation of land and other property by the government was an 
old, established, and of course always strictly "legal," means 
of income for office-holders in Venezuela, it has been adminis- 
tered with a considerable degree of justice since Castro's time. 
Of course, there are still abuses ; politicians can not learn new 
methods in one generation. To-day it is much easier to get 
foreign capital into Venezuela than it was ten years ago, and 




On the Isla dee Buro our party shot three deer in an hour. There are few 
game laws in Venezuela, but the slaughter of birds for plumes is prohibited. 
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steamboat. There are no child labor 
laws in Venezuela. 



A CAP.ALLEUO. 



the " willingness " of capital is a good index of a country's 
stability. 

Venezuela, though constitutionally and formally a republic, 
is actually as much an absolute monarchy as Russia ever was. 
The power of General Gomez is complete, and with this condi- 
tion the virtues and evils inherent in absolutism obtain. The 
discipline throughout the country is like that of an army. One 
who commits a misdemeanor is speedily clothed in a fiery red 
convict suit and put to work twelve hours a day. Such quick 
justice is conducive to good behavior. The country is in gen- 
eral orderly, safe and quiet. 

But " justice " is not always just. Unlimited power per- 
mits officials to vent private spleens. Sometimes men — often 
they are men of ability and prominence in the community — 
are thrown into prison overnight, and no one dares ask why. 
If the necessity arises, it is easy enough to find perfectly ade- 
quate legal reasons for such cases. On this account, foreign- 
ers who live in Venezuela do not often become citizens of the 
country. One specific instance will make conditions in this con- 
nection plain. A mechanic in a factory was told to come on 
Sunday to do some extra work. The man did not appear and 
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said on Monday that he had been sick. The owner of the fac- 
tory, being a man of influence, sent the fellow on an errand; 
then called up the police station and gave orders to have him 
put in jail and kept there until orders were received to let him 
out. The workman stayed in jail two weeks. 

Unlimited power is responsible for the detestable conces- 
sions, characteristic of most Latin American countries. In 
Venezuela it is customary to let the concession for selling 
stamps. One buys a stamp in one place and mails his letter 
elsewhere. There are government concessions for manufactur- 
ing, for selling, for transporting, for owning land. With 
power centralized as it is, these concessions are bound to be 
granted in many cases as rewards for political or military ser- 
vice or sold to those in favor with the government. Thus a few 
persons have most of the chances to make money. There is no 
general opportunity for everybody. A peon's son is expected 
co be a peon himself, and can rarely rise to a better position. 

Culturally, Venezuela is of course rather backward when 
compared with more progressive nations. She has had and has 
some very good painters, as the admirable work in the National 
Art Gallery shows. There are excellent musicians and music 
is generally much appreciated by the better classes of people. 
There are a few good doctors, lawyers and teachers. The great 
mass of the people, however, are rather illiterate and the ele- 
mentary schools are largely in the hands of the church. Do- 
mestic arrangements are usually rather primitive and often 
unsanitary, even in the cities. Cooking is done over charcoal 




Bulls are the commonest draft animals in Venezuela. 
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Venezuelan gardener planting young trees. Seedlings are reared in joints 
of bamboo. When they are set out, one side of the " pot " is split off to allow the 
roots to spread, and the whole buried in the ground. In this way the roots are not 
disturbed and the bamboo as it decays furnishes nourishment for the young plant. 



fires on the ground, or on an earth-covered table in the kitchen ; 
the smoke being allowed to escape through holes in the wall. 
Most of the houses are made of clay with tile or thatched roofs. 
The natives are accustomed to close all the openings of bed- 
rooms tightly at night, and, as would be expected, tuberculosis 
is prevalent. 

But the next generation will see marked changes in Vene- 
zuela. There is a crying need for more and better opportuni- 
ties for education. Caracas has already established two excel- 
lent trade schools, one for boys and one for girls. Even in the 
country districts one meets ambitious fellows studying at night 
to improve their position. 

Under General Gomez the roads throughout Venezuela have 
been greatly improved. It is now possible to go comfortably 
from La Guaira to Porto Cabello by automobile. Concrete 
houses with yards about them are appearing here and there in 
the country districts. These are coming into favor and will 
undoubtedly in time replace the Spanish type of house (built 
of adobe clay around a central court) — which, though well 
suited for defense against attack, is neither pleasant nor 
sanitary. 

In Venezuela the standards for chastity are somewhat dif- 
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ferent from those prevailing in the United States. The women 
in Venezuela are as careful in the observance of their moral 
code as those of any country, but their standards are not those 
commonly observed among English-speaking nations. One 
illustration will make conditions clear. President Gomez, 
though he has never married, is estimated to be the father of 
some hundred odd children. The laws of Venezuela permit a 
man to legalize the children any woman not his wife may bear, 
and the president has made such procedure for two families, 
which therefore constitute his legal heirs. Any man of wealth 
is likely to have a few odd children scattered about the country 
and no one thinks much about it. 

The most pathetic thing in Venezuela, as in all countries 
founded by the conquistadores, is the narrow life forced by 
custom upon the women. Any respectable woman sees most 
of the world through the iron bars of the windows of her 
" sala" or living-room. A girl or woman who goes abroad 
without an escort is continually accosted by men. One Ameri- 
can lady in Caracas said that the men frequently whispered 
things to her as she walked on the streets. One fellow who 




TWO WOMEN POUNDING CORN FOR MEAL IN A MORTAR MADE BY HOLLOWING OUT THfl 

END OF A LOG. 
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knew a little English hissed, " First prize !," in her ear as he 
passed. 

Before the war Germany dominated Venezuela commer- 
cially. Numerous concessions were held by German firms and 
most of the capital which developed the country came from 
Germany. The well-known Germanic commercial methods 
were in vogue. Various schemes were practised in order to 
keep the prominent men of the country " in line." For exam- 
ple, General Gomez is said to have bought stock in a German 
company and to have received 1.5 per cent, on it each month 
for thirty years. There are many signs of German influence. 
The Venezuelan army wears typically Teutonic, spiked helmets, 
and " goose-steps." But as regards the recent war, the senti- 
ment, of the great mass of the people was with the allies. 

Doubtless Venezuela will during the next generation or two 
lose much of the picturesqueness which makes it so attractive 
to-day. The free-handed hospitality of feudal times will have 
to give way to the suspicion and meanness attendant on com- 
mercial progress. A riper civilization will bring better sani- 
tation, improved opportunities for every-day citizens, a broader 
outlook for women, better educational advantages, and other 
desirable changes. But the romance which always goes with 
grand estates dominated by great personalities must pass 
away. Feudalism will depart from Venezuela. 



Ancient Indian idols, found on an island in Lake Valencia. 



